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IMPERIAL TOUR TO EDINBURGH. 


i our last volume was given an account of the tour of the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria to the above mentioned 
city, taken from the Literary Gazette. The following continuation 
of it is now commenced in that publication. 

“ Edinburgh has two Banks. At the time of their foundation, 
Scotland did not possess a million of coin in circulation, and its trade 
was very inconsiderable. The bank gave every person a certain 
credit who could bring two landowners as sureties ; or, ag we say, 
opened him an account on its books. All merchants and others who 
had money transactions found it advantageous to have an account 
with the banks of Edinburgh. The merchant pays the manufacturer 
in banknotes, with which the latter pays the landholder for his 
produce, and which return to the merchant to be employed in 
balancing his accounts, or in repaying the sums advanced him by 
the bank. Thus the establishment serves to support the whole com- 
mercial intercourse of Scotland. The manufacturers of Glasgow 
were doubled in fifteen years after its foundation; and in the fifty 
years that have since elapsed, the trade of Scotland has increased 
tenfold. 

*© One of these banks is called the Scotch Bank ; it was founded 
by Act of Parliament in 1695, with a capital of 100,000/. sterling. 
It was necessary to have 1000/.inthe bank to have a seat at the 
board. The Governor was obliged to have 8000/, in it, the Vice- 
governor 60001,, and each Bank Director 3000/. In the year 1774 
an Act of Parliament allowed the capital to be doubled, and since 
that time the officers of the bank must possess double the above- 
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mentioned sums. To prevent al*ises, it was ordered that no notes 
should be issued of lower value than one ponnd. The second Bank 
is called the Reyal Bank ; it was founded in 1727. Though there 
is an Exchange for the use of the merchants, they, however, for the 
most part, transact their business according to ancient custom, 
walking backward and forward in the sirect. 

“ Intellectual improvement has made great progress in. Scotland, 
and is united with a high degree of hospitality. The. Scotch are 
obliging and benevolent ; they possess an open character and a more 
lively disposition than their neighbours. Kuowledge of languages 
and the fine arts are to be met with in all ranks. ‘They are well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of Europe, and the state of sciences on the 
Continent. We met with several persons who understood and spoke 
the German language. Their customs and manners correspond 
exactly with those of England ; but this, as we have been informed, 
has been the case only since the latter half of the last century. In 
the year 1763 it was still customary to dine at two o'clock, and in 
1783 the fashion was not yet introduced for the ladies to retire from 
table towards the end of the repast. Social intercourse must be 
extremely agreeable, as the women have very cultivated under- 
standings. 

“ The Scotch have tall, slender, and handsome persons. Our 
stay in this country was tod short to permit us to make particular 
observations on its inhabitants ; however, the first impression was 
in every respect agreeable. The Scotch people are poorer than the 
English, but on the ather hand more lively and cheerful ; their cha- 
1acter must have the advantages which distinguish the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries, 

“ We have been informed that agriculture has made much greater 
progress than in England, ahtboughin a much less favourable soil 
and climate. Sir Johy Sinclair bas given a circumstantial account 
of it. They have particularly employed themselves in cultivating 
waste lands. Horticulwre has also attained here a high degree, ot 
perfection, 

“The Highlanders are very poor, and not seldom obliged to 
emigrate ; whether it be from an excess of population, or on account 
of an abuse originating with the great landowners, who purchase 
lands from the country people to conyert them into pasture. En- 
dceavours are now making to remedy this evil,partly by digging the 
Caledonian canal, which is a private undertaking ; partly by the 
construction of several,roads, which was ordered by the government 
in 1803, to open a better communication through the Elighlands by 
means of high roads and bridges. ‘The nobility offered to take a part 
in the execution of the work ; but as an inequitable distribution of 
the burdens was apprehended,aa Act of Parliament was obtained, 
according to which every body is taxed in promotion to the 
advantages which he derives. 

« The Caledonian canal intersects the country from east to west, 
the same direction as the Forth end Clyde canal. It commences 
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near Inverness eastward, follows the valley to Loch Ness, with which 
it isconnected, passes by Fort Augustus, touches Loch Eroch and 
Loch Lochy, intersects a little valley near Fort William, and runs 
thence into the sea. Where the division of the waters takes place 
there is a great number of sluices. The expence of this canal is 
estimated at 800,000/. sterling ; but the advantages will hardly be 
in proportion to this immense sum. ‘The work was undertaken, as 
we have before observed, to lessen the frequent emigrations of the 
Hiighlanders ; it was attended with great difficulties, for it was 
necessary in many places to blow up granite rocks : the canal, 
however, approaches its completion ; the benefit expected trom it-is, 
that it will save the troublesome navigation round the North coast 
of Scotland, It will bear frigates of 36 guns, and ships of 1000 
tons burden. By the introduction of steam boats, it is hoped to 
avoid the dangers of the navigation in deep narrow lakes, surrounded 
with rocks, where a gust of wind may overset the vessels, or a total 
calm hinder their progress. 

“ As, however, the different kinds of labour offered to the poorer 
classes could not entirely puta stop to emigration, the government 
has resolved to establish a colony in Canada. We were told that 
the peculiar. costumes of the Highlanders gradually disappear, and 
that the ancient national dress begins to become more rare.” 


To be continued, 


Se 


Letters from the Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. 


Translated from the German of Kempferhausen,written in the Summer of 1818. 
Continued trom Page 283. 


Strong and deep passion for nature, especially when of a sudden 

revived and gratified to the utmost, seeks to indulge in solitude, 
and on plunging into the manifold recesses of those magnificent moun- 
tains, I felt that even the conversation and socicty of a beloved friend 
would bave been irksome, much more the unsatisfactory talk of some 
peasant guide, whose provincial dialect I, though well acquainted 
with the pure English tongue, might have been unable distinctly to 
have understood. I wished for no guide—and in good truth I needed 
none. | had an imperfect map knowledge of the geography of those 
mountains—and had formed to myself aconfused and dim picture 
of its celebrated lakes—but I cared not into what pass I first pene. 
trated—I went not there to prove the correctness of other men’s 
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descriptions—or to sail down the stream of their emotions—I lad 
no faith in their mock philosophy that pretends to lay down the 
infallible laws of beauty and grandeur, and draws out rules for sei 
entifically making our approaches towards the impregnable precipices 
of nature, I chose rather to travel like the free wind that shifts twenty 
times a day, yet, midst all its caprices, obeys the spirit of the regions 
where it roams ; an: if I may so speak, to linger, like a calm, in 
places of sudden and unexpected peace. Who shall pretend to de- 
iermine which of a hundred vallies is the most beautiful? Who ever 
saw all the beauties that, during one long summer day, pass over the 
humblest deli? There can be no guide to « lover of nature but that 
Jove itself—and he who once surrenders the course and flow of his 
affection and imagination to the will of another,—sees as he sees— 
and feels as he feels—and may undoubtedly both see and feel much 
that is startling and impressive ; but his pleasure, after all, must be 
a barren pleasure, and can create within the soul, neither exalted 
enthusiasm at the time, nor food for future poetical meditations. I 
therefore asked no questions, even of those intelligent and noble look- 
ing shepherds whom I often passed upon the hillside; I courteously 
returned their somewhat haughty and and laconic salutations, and 
passed on like a shadow along the verdant moss, or the flinty crags. 
Why should I ask what the mountains themselves told me in lan- 
guage easily understood. I saw before me the cliff that might not 
be scaled—on cach shoulder of a mountain—my magnificent and 
royal road stretched into the distance—I feared not to move onwards 
when the torrent called upon me to follow—and if the thick mist 
overshadowed me, I waited till the blast drove into air the walls of 
my prison house. At night-fall I could recollect no plau on which 
I hed pursued my pilgrimage, but I could recollect many a phantas- 
magorial procession through the heavens—all the tamer scenery cf 
the spectacle was forgotten, and in sleep my senses seemed to be im- 
pressed by a wild and hurricd confusion of all the most majestic 
iinages of nature. 

I felt afraid to enter into conversation with the shepherds and 
peasants in whose cottages I slept. I wished them to be what they 
seemed to my imagination, and I was loth to acquire an imperfect 
knowledge of their character, lest the strong interest which their ap- 
pearance had created inmy mind should thereby be destroyed or 
weakened. Never had [ seen so fine looking a race. The young 
men were all tall, straight, and muscular, with brown clustering hair, 
and bronzed faces, in whose high and regular features nothing vulgar 
or clownish appearcd. ‘The old men, as I have seen them, sitting at 
their cottage doors, or beneath a huge beam of wood that forms a 
recess fur the fire place in these simple dwellings, seemed, with theit 
solemn countenances and gray heads, like putriarchs of the great 
pastoral age ; while the young women, beautiful as angels, and 
arrayed in a bashful yet no inelegant timidity in the presence of a 
stranger, even surpassed all my former ideas of the fabled charms ot 
shepberdesses aud mountain nymphs. Never before bad | secn 
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human liie in low estate, without something allied to degradation. 
But I now beheld before me the free children of the soil, and I could 
not but admire the sons and daughters of liberty. There was nothing 
like servitude to be seen among them. I could not tell whether the 
young maidens were or were not daughters of the family ; all seemed 
to perform the same household work in those calm evenings which I 
passed silently among them ; and every thing weut on as if one kind 
spirit of love and happiness insensibly filled all hearts with one pur- 
pose. Of these interesting people I have since seen much; but [ 
dare not yet venture to speak of the habits, manners, customs, and 
feelings, of a race so unlike any other I have beheld, and whom it 
requires to study thoughtfully before it is possible for a stranger to 
understand them. How should I dare to describe their character, 
till I have seen into the soul of their lonely, their adventurous, and 
most peculiar life? A shepherd’s year 1s ove of many seasons ! 

It was the land of Jakes through which I was a pilgrim. Yet I 
know not how it happened, that, during the first day I saw no Jakev 
that had power to detain me on their shores. I had passed some 
years of my boyhood on the sea shore; and as I walked by the edge 
of these sheets of water, I seemed to long for the hollow murmurs 
of the ocean, and felt the want of that awful sound. Butit was the 
mountains that when I was yet ata distance fram them wholly filled 
my imagination. The deep blackness that separated one mighty mass 
from anothcr,—the topmost crags that shot into the sky's heart—the 
sudden illuminations that burned on the clifis ull the whole side of 
a hill would seem on fire—the clouds that coursed not along the 
sky, but up the glens, and cleaving to the mountains half way down, 
sometimes with amazing velocity flying past in detached and brokea 
fragments, and sometimes coming on with a majestic slowness in 
deep processional masses, as if from an immense distance—and then, 
the sounds of the desert at times even terrible,these were the things thet 
followed me, and that I followed—there was a sort of rolling—a swell 
in my soul that ] wished not to subside, and ia that mood I think 
I should have turned away trom the level expanse of a lake, however 
beautiful or majestic, as from a scene too peaceful for the tumultuous 
state of my senses and imagination. 

In this wild mood I traversed many of the mountain glens of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland ; and I was fortunate cnough to 
enjoy every kind of weather, from the stillest and brightest sunshine 
to the most loud and stormy darkness. Now that | have become 
somewhat familiar with the “ local habitations and names,” I can- 
not but admire the many wayward routes which, in all the glorious 
delight of ignorance, | find that I have oceasionally followed. One 
very stormy day, I left the village of Patterdale (a hamlet surrounded 
by huge mountains at the head of a lake called Ullswater); and, 
ascending a stcep wild pass through the hills that hang over the 
little inn, came at last by the edge of frightful precipices to the very 
summit of Helvylin. I then may say, that I flew before a strong 
rushing wind along the smooth brink of a succession of semicircular 
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basins of vast depth, imsome of which lay black sullen pools, tili I 
descended the shoulder of a huge mountam upon the old oak woods 
and the ancient Hall of Rydal. Ithen crossed the valley through 
which the high road runs frem Kendal to Keswick, and, aseending 
Lou ghrig Fells (1 have a pleasure in writing these names), came 
out of the enveloping mist in the long and solemn valley cailed 
Langdale : having traced that valley to its head, 1 bore on across 
the opposing preeipices, and after two hours’ walk ima savage solt- 
tude, my course was blocked up by an enormous mountain (the Great 
Gabel) ; so, wheeling to the right, Pf soon descended into Borrow dale, 
a vale filled with rocks, woods, promontories, and even wountains—- 
and certainly not to be surpassed by any scene on carth for beauty 
mixed with grandear—wilduess with cultivation—and profound se- 
clusion sometimes widening out into such a sweeping magnificence, 
that it would seem a fitter site for palaces than cottages, for cities 
than for hamlets ;—then espying through the opening storm a wiid 
staircase in a mountain to the left, | toiled up its steps against the 
hurricane, and, descending its long, dreary, melancholy vale, by the 
side of a streany rolling over a bed of bhue slace, just as the evening 
closeg itt, I reached a small inn on the banks of Buttermere, having 
beer’ Without one hour's rest, hurrying of through the storm from 
sunrise 1o sunset, and having travelled nearly fifty miles, through all 
possible varieties of mountain scenery. 

Next morning by sunrise I Jeft the valley, in which lie separated 
from each other, by some smiling meadows, the lakes of . Buttermere 
and Cromack Water, and passing a singular cataract in a rouring 
cleft between two high perpendicular rocks, I followed a green and 
wide pass, till I came to the top ofa mountain hanging over the lake 
of Ennerdale, whose shores stretch away in Arcadian beauty, till it 
melts into a noble vale extending to the sea. _ Instead of pacing the 
level banks of this lake, I penetrated the misty mass of mountains at 
its head, and, after long bewilderment, came suddenly down upon the 
head of Wastdale, in whose profound and silent depth—for the wind 
had wholly ceased—lay a cluster of cottages embowered in trees, 
and close to them a little building, scarcely larger than a cottage, but 
which I discovered from its shape to be a chapel. This is the most 
solitary place Tever beheld; and what makes the solitude more 
ativetiag is, that it kas, and seems long to have had, its own sinall 
population. ‘Phe few houses it contains are old, but not ruinous— 
ash trees ofimmense size overshadow them—and all around them are 
the remains of wood long ago decayed, and some solitary yew trees, 
within whose wreathed trunks centuries seem to be enclosed, 
and that give to this still pastoral scene something of an indefinite 
and mysterious solemnity. Methought i could have lived here for 
ever !—transtent thougnt ! I soon leftthis solitary hamlet, and, paus- 
ingon the top of a hill, gave it a farewell glance ; and then crossing 
a long moor, and its own dreary Jake (Barnmoor Tarn), [ descended 
into a vale of a character altogether opposite to thatot Wastdale,—a 
long narrow vale, smiling with cultivated fields—watered by a 
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rivulet ‘hat, though much swollen, was still translucent, and, along 
all its course, beautifully shaded with trees. Never'saw I such fair 
Cottages as in this valley—all seemed cheerful serenity, and placid 
enjoyment ; and if two hours agu I wished to be a hermit in the 
severe sojourn of that other profounder glen, it was here that I almosz 


thought, 
“ That lowly shepherd’s life was best ” 


and could have pitched my tent in this brigbt and warbling solitude, 
But the sweet cottages and green mounds of Eskdale soon faded 
hehind me ;—and as I ascended a steep mountain, which I believe 
is called Hardkuot, the mists again encircled me in darkness, and [ 
saw nothing for two hours but black crags, or foamy waterfalls, till 
the gentle hours of evening again stole over the earth, andI con- 
tinued walking oa through a succession of meadows, coppice woods, 
and rocky heaths, till a brighter smile of verdure all round ine, and 
more frequent cottages, and a widened rivulet, warned me that some 
village was near, and just as the rooks were gathering for the night 
on a lofty row of pine trees, I entered Ambleside, a romantic village, 
situated on the slope of a hill, crowned by its white church tower, 
and commanding the view of a noble valley which terminates in the 
lake of Windermere, 

If ever, my dear P. you visit this enchanted land, endeavour to 
make your way through the mountains in the track | bave now 
described. Ihave sketched these two days’ walk very slightly and 
generally; but he who bas traversed this mountainous region, has 


assuredly seen specimens of the finest things the country contains. 
Your's ever. 


Te be continued. 
——— 
CUSTOM OF VISITING. 


A MONG the grievances of modern days, much complained of, 
but with little hope of redress, is the matter of receiving and 
paying vesifs, the number of which, itis generally agreed, has been 
increasing, is increased, and ought to be diminished.” You meet 
frequently with people who will tell you, they are worn to death by 
visitag; and that, what with morning visits, and afternoon visits, 
dining visits, and supping visits, and tea drinking visits, and card 
playing visits, exclusive of balls and concerts, for their parts, they 
have not an pour to themselves in the four and twenty. But they 
go home and dress, or they shall be too late for their visit. Nor is 
this complaint by any means peculiar to the times in which we have 
the honour to live, Cowley was out of all patience on the subject, 
above one hundred years ago.—‘ If we engage, says he, in a large 
acquaintance, and various familiarities, we set open our gates to the 
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invaders of most of our time ; we expose our life to a quotidian ague 
of frigid impertinences, which would make a wise man tremble to 
think of.” ‘ 

But as Cowley was apt to be a little out of humour between whiles, 
let us hear the honourable, pious, and-sweet tempered Mr. Boyle, 
who among the troubles of life enumerates as one, “ the business of 
receiving senseless visits,w hose continuance, if otherwise unavoidable, 
is capable, in my opinion, to justify the retiredness of a hermit.” 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor is clear, that “ men will find it impossible 
to do any thing greatly good, unless they cut off all superfluous 
company and visits.” If we consult the Ladies, (as, indeed, we 
ougttto do upon all occasions) we find it recorded by Ballard of the 
very learned and excellent Mrs. Astell, that “* when she saw need- 
less visitors coming, whom she knew to be incapable of conversing on 
any useful subject, bat coming merely for the sake of chat and tattle, 
she would look out of the window, and jestingly tell them (as Cato 
did Nasica)—Mrs. Astell is not at home, and in good earnest kept 
them out, not suffering such triflers to make inroads upon her more 
serious hours.” 

And now what shall we say to these things? For after all, 
nothing can be more certain than, whatever learned or unlearned 
folk may pretend to the contrary, visit we must, or the world will be 
atanend; we may as well go supercargoes to Botany Bay at once. 

Distinction 1s the parent of perspicuity—Suppose, therefore, we 
take in order the different sorts of visits above mentioned, and con- 
sider them (as a worthy and valuable author phrases it) with their 
routs, reasons, “ and respects.” 

And first, of the first, namely, morning visits.—It is evident, that 
as things are now regulated amongst us, all visits of business must 
be made at this season; for we dine laty for this very purpose ; and 
no gentleman does any thing after dinner, but—drink. In the days 
of our forefathers, under Elizabeth, and her successor, James, it was 
otherwise ; for Bishop Andrews, we are told, entertained hopes of a 
person who had beei guilty of many faults and follies, ll one day 
the young man happened unfortunately to call in a meraing.—Then 
the good Bishop gave him up. 

Mrs. Astell herself would not have disdained to take her share in 
a little chat and tattle over the tea table. They may be styled 
currelatives, and go together as naturally as ham and chickens, 

Jf it ve asked, what number of friends it is expedient to collect, in 
order to make a visit comfortable, [ must confess myself unable to 
answer the question, so diverse ate the opinions and customs that 
have prevailed in different ages and countries. Among ourselves, at 
present, if one were to lay down a general rule, it should be done, 
perhaps, in these words --7'/e more, the merrier. 

Some years ago, these mulritudinous meclings were known by the 
various names of assemblies, routs, drums, tempests, hurricanes, and 
carthquakes. If you made uy morning visit toa lady, she would tell 
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you very gravely, what a divine rout, a sweet hetricané, or acharm 
mg resteasahe, she had been at the night before. 

‘Yo have discuswed all these subdivisions of visits, and distinguished 
properly the natare of each, as considered in itself, Would have been 
an arduous task, from which I find myself happily itiieved by the 
modern very jadivivus adoption ef the teri Party, whieh is what 
the logicians style an unitcrs, and includes every thing wf the kind. 

A company of twelve at dinner, with @ reitfortereht of twenty at 
tea and cards, may, f believe, be calletl a sna party, whith a Latly 
mav attend, without any assistance fron the hair dresser. 

There is one maxim never to be depatted from, namely, that the 
smallness of the house is ne objection to the largeness of tle party.— 
The reason is, that, as these meetings are chiefly holden in the winter, 
the company may keep one another warm. 

But this will not in every iistanee be the case, after all the care 
and pains upon earth; for, when the other apartments were full, I 
have known four persons sbut into a closet at Christmas, without fire 
or candle, playing a rubber by the light ef a sepulchral lamp, 
suspended trom the ceiling. 

At another time, the butler, opening a cupboard to take out the 
apparatus for the lemonade, with the ice decanters, to prevent 
mischief, in case of weak stomachs, found two little misses, whom 
the lady of the house, (ever anxious to promote the happiness of all 
her friends,) had squeezed and pinioned in there, to form a snug party 
at cribbage. 

An accident happened, last winter, at one of these amicable 
associations, from a contrary cause, where the fluids in the human 
frame hail suffered too great a degree of rarefaction. A gentleman, 
making a precipitate retreat, on finding himse!f inflated, like a a bal- 
loon, with a large dose of gas, or burnt airin him, tumbled overa 
ecard table, which (that ne room might be Jest) had been set upon a 
landing place of the stairs. The party, with all the implements 
of trade, table, cards, candles, and counters, and the unfortunate 
person who had brought on the catastrophe, rolled down together. 
No farther mischief, however, was done; and two gentlemen of the 
party, as I have been well informed, fgand time to make a bet for the 
odd trick, before they got to the bettom. 

But these are trifling circumstances, and no more than may be 
expected to fall tothe lot of humanity. Ido not mention them, f 
hm sure, as constituting any objectian to a PARTY, or as affording 
any reason why one should deprive one’s self of the pleasure one 
always has in seeing one’s friends about one. 


eee ete 
ORATOR HENLEY. 
Tas well known and eccentric character usually, on a Saturday, 


put forth an advertisement eontaining the sbjeet on which be 
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meant to tieat the ensuing evening. Amongst oiheis, he took occa- 
sion to parody the text of a sermon, preached on the 50th January, 
1750, by Dr. Croxall, befere the House of Commons. The text ran 
thus, “ Take away the wicked from before the King, and his throne 
shall be established in righteousness.” 

The sermon gave so much offence to the minister, (Sir Rokert 
Walpole,) that he prevented the thanks of the House being given to 
the preacher ; of this circumstance Ilenley availed himself as a public 
matter, and the following parody appeared as his motto for the next 
Sunday. 

“« Away with the wicked before the King, 
Aud away with the wicked behind Lim ; 
His throne it will bless with righteousness, 
And we sball know where to fiad him.” 


sas 
STORKS. 
From Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 


FTER Icaving Schoenberg, we observed upon the tops of several 
cottages, situate near the road, the large nests of the storks,* 
made of sticks,and looking each likea large taggot. This is considered 
by the inhabitants asa tutelary omen. Happy is the man on whose 
dwelling the stork bath built her nest. They suffer these nests to 
remain throughout the year, and will on no account whatsoever 
allow them to be destroyed, if they can preserve them. Accordingly 
« The stork inthe heaven knoweth her appointed times,” (Jer. viii. 
7,)returning annually to the same nest, and quitting it when her young 
ones are able to fly. Considering the great care which is shewn in 
the preservation ot these birds, it is extraordinary that they do not 
multiply so as to become a nuisance ; but they are never numerous, 
The reverence in which they are held is the more rema:kable, because 
the same bird was held im abomination, as being unclean, among the 
Israclites, and whoever even touched their bodies became polluted, 
By a proper attention paid to these vestiges of ancient superstition, 
we are sometimes enabled tc refer a whole people to their origina] 
ancestors with us much, if not with more, certainty, thea by obscre 
vations made upon their language ; because the superstition is en- 
grafted upon the stock, but the language is liable tochange. However, 
in thisinstance, no inference can be deduced of a characteristic 
distinction between the descendants of Shem and the posterity of 
Japhet; because the superstitious reverence of the stork is also 
entertained by the Mvorsin Africa; 4 and the veneration wherein 
the ancient Egyptians held the Ibis was of the same nature. 


* In 1816 a pair of storks bailt their nests by the Great Square of Haarlem, ou 
the house where Koster was boro, aud where he first exercised the art of making 
type and printing. 

t In Fez,a tichly endowed Lunatic Hospital is maintained cut of funds originally 
bequeathed by pious testators, tor the purpose of * Assisting and narsing sick cranes 
and storks, and of burying them when dead !—Ali Bey’s Travels. 
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CROCODILES OF THE RIVER APURE. 


~ 


From Hembo!d's Travels in America. 


IIEN the shore is of considerable breadth, the hedge of sauso 
remains atadisiancefrom the river. In this intermediate 
ground we see crocodiles, sometimes to the number o1 eightor ten, 
stretched on the sand. Motionless, the jaws opened at right angles, 
they repose, by cach other, without displaying any of those marks of 
affection observed in other animals that live in society, The troop 
separates as soon as they quit theshore. It is, however, probably 
composed of one male only,’ and many females; for, as Mr. Des- 
courtils, who has so much studied the crocodiles of Saint Domingo, 
observed before me, the males are rare, because they kill one another 
in fighting during the season of their loves. These monstrous reptiles 
are so numerous, that throughout the whole course of the river we 
had almost at every instant five or six in view. Yet at this period 
the swelling ef the Rio Apure was scarcely perceived ; and conse- 
quently hundreds of crocodiles were stiil buried in the mud of the 
savannahs. About four in the afternoon we stopped to measure a 
dead crocodile, that the waters had thrown on the shore. It was 
only sixteen feet eight inches long; some days after Mr. Bonpland 
found another, a male, twenty two feet three inches long. In every 
zone, in America as in Egypt, this animal attains the same size. The 
species so abundant in the Apare, the Orconoko, and the Rio de la 
Magdalena, is not a cayman, or a'ligator, but a real crocodile, with 
feet dentated at the external edges, analogous to that of the Nile. 
When it is recollected, that the male enters the age of puberty only at 
ten years, and that its length is then eight feet, we may presume 
that the crocodile measured by Mr. Bonpland was at least twenty 
eight years old. The Indians told us, that at San Feraudo scarcely 
a year passes, without two er three grown up persons, particulary 
women who fetch water from the river, being drowned by these 
carnivorous lizards. They related to us the history of a yotng girl 
of Uritucu, who by singular intrepidity and presence mind, saved 
herself front the jaws of a crocodile. When she felt herseli seized, 
she sought the eyes of the animal, and plunged her fingers into them 
with such violence, that the pain forced the crocodile to let her loose, 
after having bitten off the lower part of her left arm. The girl, 
notwithstanding the enormous quantity of blood she lost, happily 
reached the shore, swimming with the hand she had still lett. 

The movements of the crocodile of the Apure are abrupt and rapid 
when it atiacks any object; but it moves with the slowness of a 
salamander, when it is not excited by rage or hunger, The animal 
in running makes a rustling noise, that seems to proceed trom the 
rubbing of the scales of its skin agaiast one another. In this move- 
ment it bends its back, and appears higher on its legs than when at 
rest. 


3A 
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Crocodiles are excetlent swimmers ; they go with fucibity against 
the most rapid current. It appeared to me, however, that in 
descending the river they had some difficulty in turning quickly about. 
A large doz, that had accompanicd us in our journey from Caraccas 
to the Rio Nearo, was onéday pursued im swimming by an cnermous 
Crocodile, which had neatly reached hiny, when the dog escaped its 
enemy by turning round suddenly and swinming against the current, 
‘The crocodile perforined the same movement, but much more slowly 
than the dog, which happy gained the shore. 

The crocodiles of the Apure find abundant nourishment in the 
chiguires, (the thick nesed tapir of naturalists) which hve fity or 
sixty together in troops on the banks of tile river. ‘Fhese unfortunate 
animals, as harge as our pigs, have no weapons of defence ; they swim 
somewhat better than they run: yet they beeome the prey of the 
crocodiles m the water, as ef the tigers on land. ft is difficult to 
conceive, how, ‘persecuted by two powerful evemies, they can become 
sy numerous; but they brecd with the same rapidity as the cobayas, 
or little gumea pigs, which come to us from Brazil. 


eee 
Evtraet from Captain Ross's Voyage of Discovery. 


N the 3d of May, after experiencing the kindest hospitality 
from Mr. Mouat of Gardie, the expedition sailed trom Brassa, 
one of the Shetland Isles. On the 30th, they saw the first ice berg, 
and on the 23d of Juty reached 75° 12’ of N. lat." the highest to 
which ships employed in the whale trade were known positively to 
have penetrated.” Previous to this date, and even subsequent to it, 
they were exposed to the severest labours and perils in getting 
through the ice, and made but small progress ull the Oth of August, 
when, in latitude 750 55! N. longitude 65 32’ W. they were surprised 
by the appearance of several men on the ice, ballooing to the ships 
to fly to the sun or mwon, whence they supposed ikese mighty 
monsters to have alighted. ‘These belonged to the previously un- 
known tribeof Esquimaux or Arctic Highlanders, of whom all the 
periodical prints have since been so full. 

The country to which Captain Ross bas given the name of Arctic 
Highlands, is situated in the north cast corner of Battin’s Bay, between 
the latitudes of 75e and 770 40!N. and the tongitudes of 60° and 
72° W., thus extending on the sea shore for 120 miles in a NW. 
direction; the breadth, where widest, does not exceed 20 miles, and 
towards the extremities is reduced to nothing. It is bounded onthe 
South by an immense barrier of mountains, covered with ice, which 
takes its rise in lat. 740 30’, and extends to 76° North. This 
barrier seems impassable. It is wild and inreguiar towards the 
shore, with cliffs 1000 feet in height, and sclid ice extending tor miles 
into the sea. 

The vegetable productions of this country may be said to consist 
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of heath, moss, and eoarsegrass. There is nothing like cultivation, 
nor does it appear that the natives make use of vegetable food. ‘dhe 
moss, which. is six or eight inches long, when. dried and immersed 
in the oil or blubber of the seal or sea-unicorn, serves for a wick, and 
produces 2 comfortable fire for cooking and warinth, as well as for 
hght. ‘Fhe heath and grass serve for food and shelter for the hares 
and game, which ame im abundance ; and the stems ef heath tied 
together make » good handle forthe whip with which they chiefly 
manage their dogs. ‘These dogs, gcnerally six a breast, each having 
a collar ef seal skin, two inches wide, to which ene end of a thong, 
made of strong bide, about three yards leng, is tied, the other. end 
being fastencd to the forepart of the sledge, draw the natives along 
with great velocity. They are managed by the whip and voice, are 
the only animals domesticated, are of various colours, of the size of 
ashepherd’s dug, with ahced like a wolf, and a tail like a-fox, which 
their barking resembles, though they have also the how! of the wolf. 
The sledge is made chiethy of the bones of the seal, tied together with 
thongs of seal skin; the runners, or lower pieces, being formed of 
sea unicorns” horn. ‘Fley are about four feet ten iuches. in length, 
and: eur feot ten inches wide, with a sert of rude back, like a rustte 
garden chain, Vhe whip thong is of prodigious length, being ucarly 
twenty feet, attached t» a handle-of about two feet and a half. 

‘Khe language is. a dialect of rhe South Bsquimeux, called 
Humeoke. ‘Theiw dress consists af three pieces, whictr are abl cow- 
prised ia the nameot“ teenth.” The upper one is nade of sea) skin, 
with the hair outside, and is similar to the woman's jacket of the 
South Greenlawicns, beimg open only ncar the top, seo as te eguak 
the sive of the weager’s face. At the bottom ip is formed like: « skiet, 
but terminating im a tongue befvre and behind, the hood part being 
neatly ictamed with fox's skin, and made te faib back on the shoul. 
devs, or cover the head, as required. ‘Vhisislined im general with 
exder duck, or awk skins ; and this lining beg clese at the: bottom, 
and open neas the breast, scrves asa pocket. ‘Phe next piece ob dt vess 
which scareely reaches the knee, is also uneomfurtably smalbin the 
upper part, so that ia stooping the skin is exposed. ‘Phis1s made of 
bear op dog's skin, ant fastened) up woth a@ strings. ‘The boots are 
made ofseal skin, with the hair inwards, the soles being covered with 
sea horse hide ; they reach over the knees, ard meet the middle part 
of the dress. ‘The whole of these ave made by the women; the 
needles used being of rory, and the thread the sinews of the seal, 
split: the seams are so ucwt Urat they can scarcely. be distinguished. 
In winter they weap over the whole a bear skiireloak. 

‘Khe Arctic highlanders areof a dirty copper colour, their stature 
is abour five feet, their bedies corpulent, and their features mueh 
resembling the Esquimaux ef SouthGreenlaad. ‘they are abominably 
hithy, smeared and covered with raneid oil and dirt, ay unwasled 
from the cradle ; and with matted hair which seems. never to have 
been toughed from the buur of their bith. ‘Phey cat raw fish when 
destitute ofevnveniency fer cooking ; and one of those who visiivd 
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the ships was seen to devour the whole of alitthe awk in this state. 
The voyagers saw about eightecn of them inall, but no women, old 
men, or children, these being all sent up tor safety to the*mountains. 
The natives declared unanimously that there were plenty of their 
people towards the north, where their king, named Tulloowah, lived. 
‘Tulloowah, they said, was a strong man, very good, and much 
beloved. His residence was Petowack, near a large island, which 
can be no otber than Wolstenholine island. He had a large house 
built of stone, nearly as large as the ship; and there were many 
houses near it, in which the mass of the natives lived, and paid him 
a portion of allthey caught or found. 


Sd 
THE HEROIC YOUTHS OF IOMSBURG. 
A NortTuern TRADITION. 


ARALD, King of Denmark, founded a city which he called 
Iuien or Jomsburg. He sent thither a colony of young Danes 
escorted by his warriors, under the command of Palnatokes. This 
leader forbade, even in the most imminent danger, to pronounce the 
word fear: he would bave his people fight and die without yielding. 
Some young warriors from Jomsburg, who had attacked a great 
Norwegian Lord, named Hakin,were notwithstanding a very obstinate 
resistance, made prisoners. The most distinguished of them were, 
according to the lawsof the country, condemned to death. Far 
from dreading it, they contemplated it with joy, and the first of them 
said, without changing countenance, “ Why should I not share the 
same fate as my father? he died, and so must J.” A warrior, named 
Torchill, who was to bébead them, asked the second what he thought? 
he answered, “ That he knew the laws of lomsburgtoo well to speak 
a word at which his enemies might rejoice.” A third answered to 
the same question, and said, * That he rejoiced atbis honourable 
death, and infinitely preferred it to a shameful life like that of 
Torchill.” The third spoke still more plainly, “I suffer death with 
pleasure, and the hour is agreeableto me. I only beg of you to cut 
off my head as soon as possible, because it was a question among us 
in lomsburg, if, after the head bas fallen, we still feel any sensation ? 
For this reason [ will take this knifein my hand, and if after my 
head bas dropped, | point it against you, it shall be a sign that the 
body still retains consciousness ; if, however, [let it fall, it is the 
contrary. Now make yourself ready to decide the question.” Torcbill 
hastened to give the fatal stroke,and the knife fell to the ground. 
The fifth died while he bid his enemies defiance. The sixth begged 
of Torchill to cut him in the face. “ I will,” said he, “ remain im- 
moveable, you shall see I will not even shrink at the stroke of 
death. We practise this amongst each other.” And he died, keeping 
his promise. Atlast came the seventh, who was a most beautiful 
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youth, his fair hair hung down upon his shoulders. When Torchill 
asked him if he feared death, he answered,“ [ suffer it willingly, 
because I have fulfilled the highest duty in life, and have seen all 
those die before me whom I should have been sorry to survive. Take 
care therefore, [ pray you, thatno slave may touch my hair, and that 
my blood may not sully it.” 


—_—_— 
WELSH LOYALTY. 


Vy IIEN the second civil war broke out, in the vear 1648, the 

Welsh were the first who took up arms in favour of Charles If, 
Sir Edward Stradling, of St. Donat’s Castle, Sir Nicholas Kemyss, 
of Keven Mably, and Colonel Powell, raised, armed, and equippe ms 
each of them, 1000 men, within their own county of Glamorgan ; 
which, under their command, joined Major Gener, ul Lanchorne, and 
Colouel Poyer ; whose men were chietly raised in the counties of 
Brecon, Caermarthen, and Pembroke. ‘Their collected force amounted 
to about 8000. Cromwell, hearing of this, sent Colonel Horton 
‘before him, with 3000 horse, and 2000 foot, to Wales, and followed 
himself, with all the troops be could muster, The two armies met 
at St. Fagan’s, a village on the bauks of the river Ely, inthe vale of 
Glamorgan, on Monday, May 8,1648. Colonel Horton, engaged 
by Langhorne and Stradling, was compelled to give way ; but being 
soon joined by 300 men, with a heavy train of artillery, he chasged 
the van of the Welch forces, and after a bloody conflict of two hours 
duration, the royal army was completely routed, about 3000 slain, 
and as many taken prisoners. Sir Nicholas Kemyss retired to 
Chepstow Castle, which he vigorously defended for nearly three 
weeks : Colonel Pride, however, arriving with the artillery, a breach 
was made, and the castle carried by assault. Sir Nicholas was put 
to death there in a barbarous manner. This battle made not less 
than 56 widows in the small parish of St. Fagan’s, and lost more 
than 700 men to the county of Glamorgan. About 50 years ago, 
several old people lived in the village, who solemnly asserted — tinut 
the river was reddened with human blood! 


—————= 
THE SLOVEN. 
From the Sexagenerian. 


[ E was always remarkable for bis slovnly appearance and dis- 

regard of dress. On one occasion when invited by a noble 
relative to meet # person ot hi-h oflic ial distincuon, in Ireland at 
dinnerthe nobleman,aware of his nephe «’s negligence inthis particular, 
ventured to hint he must come dressed. Lie was in consequence, 
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busily employed at his toilet, when a servant announced that a friend 
had called in his carriage to take him whether he was going. Ile 
hastened himself accordiugly, but instead of putting on bis dress silk 
stockings, stuffed them into his pocket,and hurrying down the stairs, 
got into his frrend’s conveyance.When they arrived at the noblemaa’s 
door, he remarked that he had been desired to come dressed and 
thought himself very smart. At this moment one of his silk stockings 
appeared hanging out of his-pocket, and he exhibited the singular 
appearance of being in a full court dress with a very dirty pair of 
worsted hose. Fortunately he had time to fepair his inadvertence, 
by retiring toa private room, and adjusting his habiliments. Upon 
another occasion, no less important than that of attending one of the 
state dinners of the speaker of the House of Commons, our fricnd, «is 
was indeed usually the casc, finding himself too late, and not being 
able to divest himself very easily of his fashionable leather brecebes, 
drew over them a thin pair of black silk. In the progress of the 
evening, however, the leathers, determined to preserve their ascendancy, 
worked themselves down a considerable way below the black silk, 
wll they attracted universal notice, and excited general mirth. 


— 
CHATTERTON. 


7 AT prodigy of genius, the unfortunate Chatterton, was amusing 
himself one day, in company with a friend, reading the epitaphs 
in Pancras Church-yard; he was so deeply sunk in thought as he 
walked on, that not perceiving a grave that was just dug, he tumbled 
rato it. His friend observing his situation, ran to his assistance, and 
as he helped him out, told him, in a jecular manner, he was happy 
to assist at the resurrection of Genius, Poor Chatterton smiled, 
and taking his companion by the arm, replied, “ My dear friend, | 
feel the sting of a speedy dissolution; 1 have been at war with the 
grave for some time, and lind ic not 80 easy to vanquish it as | imagined 
—we can find no asylum to bide from any creditor but that!” Bis 
friend endeavoured to divert bis thougtts from the gloomy reticction : 
but what will not melancholy and adversity combined subjugate? 
In three days after, the neglected and disconsolate youth put an cad 
ty his miseries by poison, 


_—_—_—_— 
WIT. 
{ R. HENNIKER being in private conversation with the Earl of 


Chatham, his Lordship asked him, among other questions, 
what was wit, according to his opinion? ‘“ Wit” he replied, * my 
Lord; is what a pension would be, given by your Lordsbip, to your 
humble servant; @ good thing well epy/ ied.” 
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BIBLICAL ELUCIDATION. 


Siew following passage from the 26th of Ecclesiasticus, ver, 27, 
bas puzzled Commentators :—-“* A loud crying woman and a 
scold shall be sought out to drive away the enemies.” There is no 
eluci¢ation of it either in Harmer or other writers, who have under- 
taken to explain difficult parsages in the Bible, by a reference to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of Eastern nations, By a 
modern traveller of credit itis said, that in Benares and the adjacent 
provinces, a person, desirous of dispossessing a tenant from his house, 
and who is urfwilling to wait the tedious process of the law, applies 
for the assistance of a woman, who, by profession, is a notorious scold. 
This woman posts herself at sun rising opposite the tenant's dwelling 
and there pours out every species of abuse against the poor man that 
she can invent. This conduct draws together the populace, whose 
applause she receives in proportion to her vociferation and _perscve- 
rance, fur which she is amply rewarded by her employer. Whenever 
the woman has occasion to retire for the purpose of refreshment she 
plants her staff in the ground opposite the house, which, through a 
singular superstition, none dare remove or even touch during her 
absence, and on her return, she recommences the attack, and thus 
continues from day to day, ’till the man is glad to give the landlord 
possession of the house. Is there not an evident allusion in the 
passage above cited to this oriental mode of ejecting tenants from their 
dwellings? And might not the practice be successfully adopted in 
other parts of the globe, where professors and adeptsin this useful 
art are to be found? 


ANECDOTES. 


R. FRANKLIN used pleasantly to repeat an observation of his 
negro servant, when the Doctor made the tour of Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,&c. “ Every ting, massa, work in this country; water 
work ; wind work ; fire work ; smoke work ; dog work; (he had 
before noticed the last at Bath) man work ; bullock work ; herve 
work ; ass work; every ting work here but the hog ; he cat, he drink, 
he sleep, he do nothing all day, he walk about like a gentleman. 

The grand jury of the county of Tipperary, in Ireland, bad lately 
under consideration the propriety of building a new county gaol, and 
came to the following resolutions, which were published in the 
newspapers.— Ist. Resolved, that the present gaol is insuflicicnt, 
and that another ought to be built—2d. Resolved, that the mate 
tials of the old gaul be employed in constructing the mew one.—3d. 
Resolved, that the old gaol shall not be taken down until the new one 
be finished. 

VoL. 59. 3A 
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Answer, by T. U. of Crewkerne, to the Enigma, inserted January 31. 





LAS is the answer which, when you transpose, 
PALM is the part it quickly will disclose. 


We have received similar answers from Ann, T. Dowding, West Stower, 
F. Barrington, Crediton, J. W. Angear, Dock, P. Code, Plymouth, J. Dyke, 
Sutton, C. M. Wilson, Dorchester, One of Castle Cary, J. Beedell, Ottery, 
and J. Parris, of Axminster . 








Answer, by One of Castle Cary, to the Charade inserted Junuary 11. 


F in a rented house you dwell, 
You are a TENANT, Ma'am; farewell. 





P. Code, of Plymouth, J. Beedell, of Ottery, F. Burrington, and J. Barry, 
of Crediton, J. W. Angear,of Plymouth Dock, IT. U. of Crewkerne, Ann, 
T. Dowding, West Stower, J. Dyke, Sutton Montis, Maria, and J. Parris, of 
Axminster, have also answered this charade. 





CHARADE.—BY J. HARTNOLL, OF PLYMOUTH. 


Y first is in my second tound, 
When rotten with old age: 
My whole’s an herb, the same expound 
In Entertainer’s page. 


—— 
REBUS.—BY J. EAMES, OF ILMINSTER. 


BE pleased to find a pretty toy, 

That doth the youthful mind employ ; 
Reverse it, then my first you'll gain, 
Which often doth my whole contaia ; 

An article, kind Sir, or Miss, 

Immediately you'll add to this ; 

My next, part of the human frame, 

You last of all will have to name : 

Adjust the parts, and you will find 

An esculent of valued kind. 





RIBUS.—BY P. CODE, OF PLYMOUTH. 


Robber slain by Hercules; 
A title next of Mars; 
A God of corn ; and nexta youth 
Who caused the Trojan wars ; 
One of the muses next explain ; 
A name or Bacchus find ; 
Lastly, the son of Hecuba, 
I'd have you call to mind. 
Ye riddling youths, place the initials true, 
An instrament of music will appear ia view. 














EXTRACTS FROM ROGERS'S “ HUMAN LIFE.” 


CONDITION OF MAN. 


UR pathway leads but to a precipice; 
And all must follow, fearful as it is! 

From the first step ’tis known; but—no delay! 
On, ’tis decreed. We tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills beset us as we go. 
** Still, could I shun the fatal gulf?’ Ah! no, 
*Tis all in vain—the inexorable law! 
Nearer and nearer te the brink we draw. 
Verdure spriags up; and fruits and flowers invite, 
And groves and fountains, all things that delight. 
“ Ob I would stop, and linger if I might!” 
We fly; no resting for the foot we find ; 
All dark before, all desolate behind. 
At length the brink appears—but one step more- 
We faint—On, on—we falter, and ’tis o’er. 


Yet here high passions, high desires unfold, 
Prompting to noblest deeds ; here links of gold 
Bind soul to soul; and thoughts divine inspire 
A thirst unquenchable, a holy fire 
That will not, cannot but with life expire. 


Do what he will, he cannot realize 

Half he conceives—the glorious vision flies. 
Go where he may, he cannot hope to find 
The truth, the beauty pieturcd in his mind. 
But if by chance an object strike the sense, 
The faintest shadow of that excellence, 
Passions that slept are stirring in bis frame, 
Thoughts undefined, feeiings without a name. 
And some, not here called forth, may slumber on 
Till this vain pageant of a world is gone; 
Lying too deep for things that perisn here, 
Waitirs, for life, but im a nobler sphere. 


LOVE. 


At length he goes a pilgrim to the shrine, 
And for a relic would a world resign. 
A glove, a shoe tye, or a flower let fall— 
What though the least, love consecrates them all. 
And now he breathes in many a plaintive verse ; 
Now wins the dull ear of the wily nurse ; 
And soon the sibyl,in her thirst for gold, 
Plays with young hearts that will not be controlled. 


She loves another—love was in that sigh :” 
On the cold ground he throws himself to die. 
Fond youth, beware. Thy beart is most deceiving. 
Who wish are fearful, who suspect, believing. 
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And soon her looks the rapturous truth avow, 
Lovely before, Oh say how lovely now! 

She flies not, frowns not, though be pleads his cause ; 
Nor yet—nor yet her hand from his withdraws; 

But by some secret power snrprized, subdued, 

(Ab how resist? Nor would she if she could.) 

Falls on his neck, as half unconscious where, 

Glad to conceal her tears, her biashes there. 


MARRIAG Ee 


‘Then are they blest indeed! and swift the hours 
Till her young sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 
Kinaling her beauty ; wiuile, unseen, the least 
’T witches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 
Known by her langh that will not be suppressed. 
Then before all they stand; the holy vow, 

Aud ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 

Bind ber as his. Across the threshold led, 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
How ott ber eyes read his! her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
Still subject; ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

*Till waked to music by the master’s spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies ovheard before. 


PATERNAL AFFECTION, 


The shepherd on Toraaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman, sailing tar below, 
Not undelighted watch the morning ray 
Purpling the orient ’till it breaks away, 
And buras and biazes into glorious day. 

But happier still is he who turns to trace 

‘That sup, the soul, just dawning in the face ; 
The burst, the glow, the animating strife, 

The thoughts and passions stirring into life; 
The forming utterance, the inquiring glance, 
The glance awak ing from his tenfold trance, 
Till up he starts, as conscious whence he came, 
And all is light within the trembling frame. 


What tien a father’s feelings? Joy and fear 
Prevail in turn, joy most ; and through the year 
‘Tempering the ardeut, urging night and day 
Him wko shrinks back, or wauders from the way, 
Praising each highly, from a wish to raise 
Their merits to the level of his praise ; 

Ooward in their observing sight he moves, 

Fearful of wrong, in awe of whom he loves! 

Their sacred presence who shall dare profane? 
Who, when he slumbers, bope to fix a stain? 

He lives a model, in his life to show, 

That, when he dies, and through the world they go, 
Some men may pause, and say, when some admire, 


“ They are his sons, — of their sire.” 

















